Oxford and its Story

destined to have the most potent influence on the
history of the place. Every student above sixteen
years of age was now required to subscribe on his
matriculation to the Thirty-nine Articles and the royal
supremacy. Intended to exclude the Romanising party
only, this rule affected in the future mainly the
descendants of the Puritans who enacted it. Thence-
forth, Mr Brodrick remarks, the University, once
open to all Christendom, was narrowed into an
exclusively Church of England institution and became
the favourite arena of Anglican controversy, developing
more and more that special character, at once worldly
and clerical, which it shares with Cambridge alone
among the Universities of Europe.

The country, meanwhile, was filled with the Jesuits*
propaganda. There was Robert Parsons, for instance,
who had been compelled to resign his fellowship at
Balliol and had since joined the Society of Jesus.
Disguised as a soldier and armed with a secret printing
press, he wandered about the country disseminating
Romanist literature. He finally brought off an extra-
ordinary coup at Oxford. In a wood near Henley he
printed copies of a tract by Campian, a fellow Jesuit,
and on Commemoration Day (1580) every member
of the University found a copy of it in his seat at S.
Mary's when he came there to listen to the University
sermon.

Proceedings against the Roman Catholics became
more severe as the struggle continued. Fellows were
ejected from colleges; priests were hung, drawn and
quartered. In the reign of James I. George Napier
of Corpus, a seminary priest convicted of high treason,
was so treated, parts of his quartered body being set
over the gates of the city and over the great gate of
Christ Church. Puritan Oxford, however, was not
distinguished for learning or discipline, in spite of
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